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Executive Summary 

Massive transfer programs, especially the social security retirement 
program and the related supplemental security income system, have sharply 
reduced the poverty levels of aged Americans. In 1959 the poverty rate 
among persons 65+ was 57% greater than that of all persons in the U.S. 
(35.2% versus 22.4%). Thirty years later (1989) the rate was less than the 
population average (12.4% versus 14.2%). The incidence of poverty is not 
equal across the aging population, however. Citing a House Select Aging 
subcommittee report, a subcommittee member reported, "Women are 70 percent 
more likely to spend their retirement in poverty than men." (Columbus 
Dispatch, September 25, 1992) It is natural to ask how these wo72n can be 
helped. At the same time, the huge expenditures required to secure the cur- 
rent reduction in poverty raises a second question of whether it is possible 
to achieve the same goal more cheaply. 

To confront either of these policy issues, it is important to know the 
origins of poverty among retirement age women. Without an understanding of 
the processes that lead to poverty among the aged, policy planners must rely 
on increased direct cash transfers to the aged, perhaps through an expanded 
SSI program, as the only poverty tool. Is aged poverty primarily an exten- 
sion of a life long condition or is it the result of negative wealth shocks 
later in life such as a divorce or a husband’s disability or death? The 
first possibility is a basic redistribution question and is unlikely to be 
resolved outside a broader agreement on the appropriate distribution of in- 
come. The second is a social insurance problem and is potentially 


resolvable with changes in the design of the current social insurance sys- 


tem. 
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The National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women provides a rich data 
set for exploring this issue. Offering a quarter of a century of detailed 
information on approximately 5000 female respondents 30 to 44 years of age 
in the first year (1967), the NLS panel provides a valuable opportunity to 
explore family income dynamics from midlife to the eve of retirement for the 
entire sample and into the retirement period for a substantial subset of the 


sample. The analysis focuses on the 1967-1989 period at which time the 


respondents were 52 to 66 years of age. 


Major findings of the analysis include: 


1) Over much of this time, poverty dynamics are quite stable. 
Specifically an income model with a permanent component and a white 
noise component "fits" the data rather well. This structure has the 
implication that the entry into and exit from poverty are independent 
of the intervening time interval. The exit rate from poverty, for ex- 
ample, will be the same over twenty years as over five. The exit and 
entry rates are especially stable over time intervals exceeding five 
years. Poverty entry and retention rates do appear to change with age, 
however, increasing significantly as respondents approach retirement 


age. 


2) The overall level of poverty persistence is high. Three quarters of 
all aged females in poverty come from families with low incomes (less 
than twice the poverty threshold) in midlife. Forty percent come from 
families that were in poverty themselves at midlife. The aged poor 
problem is much more than a social insurance problem. Most also had 


low incomes in midlife. 


3) The persistence of poverty was especially high for black women. Two- 
thirds of aged poor black women were also poor two decades before. 
Ninety percent of the aged black poor had low incomes (less than twice 
the poverty threshold) two decades before. 


4) Despite the large fraction of aged poor who were poor in midlife, the 
social insurance problem is not inconsequential. Approximately one 
quarter of the poor in 1989 had family incomes that were more than 
twice the poverty level in 1967. The majority of these experienced a 
marital disruption. Most intact families that reported a catastrophic 
decline in income reported the labor force withdrawal of the husband. 
Apparently private and public insurance mechanisms failed to protect 
women in these situations from major declines in economic status. 
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5) 


In the matched mother-daughter sample, the daughters were much better 
off economically. They were only half as likely to be in poverty at 
the same age as their mothers. Paralleling the lives of their mothers, 
however, poor daughters were primarily drawn from families that were 
themselves poor. Almost one half the poor daughters had poor mothers, 
almost 80 percent had low income mothers (less than twice the poverty 


threshold). 
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I. Introduction 


Massive transfer programs, especially the social security retirement 
program and the related supplemental security income system, have sharply 
reduced the poverty levels of aged Americans. In 1959 the poverty rate 


among persons 65+ was 57% greater than that of all persons in the U.S. 


(35.2% versus 22.4%) 4 Thirty years later (1989) the rate was less than 


the population average (12.4% versus 14.2%) Re The incidence of poverty is 
not equal across the aging population, however. Citing a House Select Aging 
subcommittee report, a subcommittee member reported, "Women are 70 percent 
more likely to spend their retirement in poverty than men." ‘Columbus 
Dispatch, September 25, 1992) It is natural to ask how these woren can be 
helped. At the same time, the huge expenditures required to secure the cur- 
rent reduction in poverty raises a second question of whether it is possible 
to achieve the same goal more cheaply. 

To confront either of these policy issues, it is important to know the 
origins of poverty among retirement age women. Without an understanding of 
the processes that lead to poverty among the aged, policy planners must rely 
eon increased direct cash transfers to the aged, perhaps through an expanded 
SSI program, as the only poverty tool. Even then the indirect consequences 
of increased SSI benefit levels on recipient behavior earlier in the life 
cycle (crucial to moral hazard questions) are unknowable without an under- 
standing of the underlying socio-economic processes. Is aged poverty 
primarily an extension of a life long condition or is it the result of nega- 
tive wealth shocks later in life such as a divorce or a husband’s disability 


or death? The first possibility is a basic redistribution question and is 


unlikely to be resolved outside a broader agreement on the appropriate dis- 
tribution of income. The second is a social insurance problem and is 
potentially resolvable with changes in the design of the current social in- 
surance system. 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women provides a rich data 
set for exploring this issue. Offering a quarter of a century of detailed 
information on approximately 5000 female respondents 30 to 44 years of age 
in the first year (1967), the NLS panel provides a rich opportunity to ex- 
plore family income dynamics from midlife to the eve of retirement for the 
entire sample and into the retirement period for a substantial subset of the 
sample. The analyses to follow will focus on the 1967-1989 period at which 
time the respondents were 52 to 66 years of age. 

Beyond the value of this information for the design of programs to 
reduce aged poverty, the analysis contributes to the general discussion of 
the persistence of poverty, an issue much in dispute. Duncan (1984), for 
example, stresses the large flows of individuals into and out of poverty 
over a ten year period. As he summarizes his findings, "Only a little over 
one-half of the individuals living in poverty in one year are found to be 
poor in the next, and considerably less than one-half of those who ex- 
perience poverty remain persistently poor over many years." {[author’s 
italics’; (p.3) Conversely Bane and Ellwood (1986) are struck by the high 
levels of poverty persistence, especially among individuals who remain in 
poverty for more than a year of two. As they conclude their study, "We 
found that most of those who ever become poor will have only a short stay in 
poverty. At the same time, the majority of people who are poor at a given 


time will have very long spells of poverty before they escape." (p.21) 
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Knowing the proportion of each of these types in the poverty population 
would be helpful to policy planners for the same reason that an understand- 
ing of the origins of aged female poverty is important--appropriate policy 
measures are likely to be quite different for the occasionally poor and for 
the persistently poor. The Duncan study and the Bane and Ellwood study both 
rely on the PSID; data from the NLS should provide important independent 
evidence of the persistence of poverty. 

Reflecting the objective of analyzing truly long term poverty 
processes, ones that might stretch from midlife to retirement, the analysis 
focuses on five year transitions over the twenty-two year period 1967-1989, 
neglecting shorter term fluctuations in income status. In particular the 
study measures poverty transitions over the years 1967-1972-1977-1982-13987- 
1989. Extended face-to-face interviews were conducted with respondents in 
each of these years. The average poverty experience of the NLS Mature 
Women’s cohort, weighted to adjust for the oversampling of blacks in the 
original research design and for differential attrition in later years, 
reflects aggregate poverty trends rather well, Table 1, Panel A. In the 
Mature Women’s cohort, the poverty rate declines from 13.9% in 1966 to a low 
of 8.7% in 1981 before increasing to 13.6% in 1986 (family income informa- 
tion in the NLS Mature Women’s survey was collected for the calendar year 
preceding the survey). The national average declines from 14.7% in 1966 to 
11.3% in 1976 before increasing again to 14.2% in 1981. The patterns are 
similar for whites and blacks with the rate about three times greater for 
blacks. 

The sharper decline-and recovery of poverty rates in the NLS than in 


the national cross sectional data presumably reflects life cycle phenomena. 


In particular within surveys, age trends reveal that respondent families 
moved disproportionately out sf poverty at younger ages and dispropor- 
tiomately into poverty at later ages, Table 1, Panel B. The respondent 
families initially experienced growth in the respondents’ own earnings as 
they returned tc the labor force--children matured and required less home 
care. Moreover respondents experienced growth in own and husbands’ earnings 
as a result cf sccumulated experience. Offsetting this trend and of in- 
creasing impertance over time was the growing frequency of marital 
dissolution anc in time, the declining health and labor force participation 
of the respondent and spouse. The impact of lost earnings, especially those 
of the husband, beccomes the dominant process as the respondents reached 
retirement age and ave’age family income declined. 

The life cycle pattern suggests that negative income shocks during the 
lives of these respondents explain a portion of late life poverty 
status. To quantify the magnitude of this effect, however, we must look at 
individual records over time. In the next section I report on estimates of 
poverty transition matrices over five, ten, fifteen, and twenty year inter- 
vais. I consider, among other issues, i) the implications of poverty 
transitions of varying lengths for the stochastic structure of the underly- 
ing family income process, and ii) the stability of poverty transitions over 
the life cycle. 

I then turn in Section III to the issue of special concern here, the 
origins of poverty among older women. /-e the aged poor primarily life-long 
poor or are they the victims of adverse events later in life? To answer 
this question, I exploit the full twenty-two years of data between 1967 and 


1989. Poverty persistence is strikingly high in the demographic group in 


ques"ion, particularly among blacks respondents. To cite just one result, 
apprcvimately forty percent of the total sample in the last years of this 
Survey, (1989) were also in poverty in the first year of the survey 22 years 
before. Of those respondents who were not poor in 1967, many had incomes 
suff:-iently close to the poverty line that little explanation is required 
for tieir gentle slide into poverty. Redesign of social insurance programs 
would not help the majority of the aged poor in a substantial way. 

None of these facts indicate that negative income shocks play no role 
in the poverty process; as noted above, the evidence is quite to the con- 
trary It is natural to ask what the major uninsured risks are that lead 
women .n economically well situated families in midlife into poverty as they 
grow cider. Past studies suggest that marital disruption and loss otf hus- 
band’s income within marriage are important in explaining movements into and 
out of poverty. To what extent do these twin threats precede entry into 
poverty? In Section IV, I first review the dynamics of marital disruption 
and of the husband’s labor force withdrawal. I then explore the importance 
of these factors in accounting for major declines in family economic status 
over the 1967-1989 period. 

The study of these long term income processes suggests a comparison 
with intergenerational transitions in family economic status. The inter- 
generational linkage of economic status is almost surely looser than that 
between the same individual at two peints in time, but how much so remains 
an important empirical question. A valuable feature of the NLS is the 
ability to match a significant subset of the mature women respondents with 
their daughters in the Young Women’s Survey. The timing of the two surveys 


permits a more or less precise age match between the mothers in the first 
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survey year (1967) and the daughters in a much later survey (1988). This 
data permits the measurement of intergenerational mobility for these mother- 
daughter pairs and therefore a comparison of intergenerational processes 


with long interval life cycle processes in Section V. Section VI offers 


some concluding remarks. 


It. Female Poverty Dynamics over Long Intervals 


How likely is it that a mature woman who is not in poverty will be in 
poverty five years later, ten years, fifteen or twenty? How likeiy is it 
that a mature woman in poverty will remain so over these same time inter- 
vais? The National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women permits us to 
develop an answer to those questions. The study measures poverty transi- 
tions over intervais of various lengths contained within the survey years 
1967, 1972, 1977, 1982, 1987 and 1989. These matrices provide important in- 
sights into the stochastic structure of the processes that generate family 
income. In this section I consider i) the implications of poverty transi- 
tions of varying lengtns for the stochastic structure of the underlying 
family income process, and ii) the stability of poverty transitions over the 
part of the life cycle covered by the survey, essentially the period from 
midlife to retirement. 

Movements into and out of poverty are a function of changes 1) in 
family income and 2) in the location of the poverty line. We are especiaily 
interested in the former. Although the official poverty line has been es- 


sentially unchanged in real terms since its inception, a variety of minor 


changes have accumulated over time. To maximize uniformity of the poverty 
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definition acioss years, the 1988 definition of poverty, adjusted for infla- 
tion, was usec in all years. The inflation adjustment is based on CPI-U-X1l. 

All tables in this paper are weighted by NLS population weights to cor- 
rect for the initial sampling design, including an oversampling of blacks, 
and for differential attrition. The frequencies reported in the various 
tables are normalized to the original population frequencies to give some 
idea of the number of observations underpinning the table data. Because of 
rounding error in the computations, the frequencies within a table will not 
necessarily sum to the total, although they should be close. The addition 
cf entries across tables will not sum to the total and need not even te 
close. For example, in the weighted transition matrices, the sum of th 
reported number of blacks and whites who exit poverty is not the total num- 
ber exiting poverty, even after adjusting for the small number of other 
races in the survey, because the weighted frequencies in the black and white 
tables are normalizec by the raw numbers of each group in the survey, not 
the weighted numbers. The statistics by race add to the total frequencies 
after the raw numbers for both groups are appropriately weighted. 

Because respondents with incomes in the vicinity of the poverty 
threshold are most likely to enter and leave poverty than are those more 
removed, it will be useful to partition families into three mutually ex- 
clusive and exhaustive categories from time to time. The categories are: 
POOR, NEAR POOR, and NOT POOR. Occasionally I will discuss a two vay clas- 


sification, POOR and OTHER (NEAR POOR OR NOT POOR). The categories are 


defined as follows: 


POOR Respondents in families with incomes at or below the official 
poverty threshold; 


NEAR POOR Respondents in families with incomes between one and two times 
the poverty threshold; and 


NOT POOR Respondents in families with income more than two times the 
poverty threshold. 


Other definitions used in the tables to follow include: 


Age =1 Cohort members who were 30-34 in 1967 
Age = 2 Cohort members who were 35-39 in 1967 
Age = 3 Cohort members who were 40-44 in 1967 
Race = 1 Race white 
Race = 2 Race black 
Race = 3 Other races 


The 1967-1989 surveys permit a number of five-year transitions to be 
estimated, four in fact [67-72, 72-77, 77-82, 82-87], as well as three ten- 
year transitions (67-77, 72-82, 77-87], two fifteen-year transitions (67-82, 
72-87), and one twenty-year transition [67-87]. Consider the probability 
that a respondent who is not in poverty in the first survey will be in 
poverty in a later survey and also the probability that the POOR respondent 
will be poor in the later survey as well: these statistics are tabulated in 
Table 2 for intervals of varying length from the full transition matrices 
(the complete transition matrices can be found in the appendix). The entry 
rate into poverty of respondents who were not poor in the initial period 
averages 5.5% over five year interval--a little over five percent of the NOT 
POOR find themselves POOR five years later. Conversely approximately fifty 
percent (47%) of the POOR find themselves stili poor after five years. 

The story changes little as the observation interval lengthens. Over 
ten year intervals, the entry rate into poverty is 6.5% and the retention 


rate for those already in poverty is 38%. Over fifteen year intervals the r 
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| figures are respectively 7% and 36%, over twenty years 8% and 35%. 
Apparently there is a great deal of stability in poverty status, especially 
among NOT POOR wespondents, many of whom have incomes that are not close to 
the poverty threshold and would require extraordinary income declines to 
push into poverty. Even for those who start in poverty, there is a great 
deal of stability. More than one third of the individuals in poverty in 
1967 were in poverty twenty years later. 

The relationship between the stochastic structure of family income and 
movements into and out of poverty is a close one. Because of the stability 
of the poverty threshold, the stochastic structure of family income will 
determine the structure of transition rates, both average levels of entry 
and exit and relationships between transition rates of differing length, 
Lillard and Willis (1978). Consider for example an income process with a 
very simple structure--income is the sum of 1) a permanent component and 2) 
a white noise component. The permanent component is presumably based on 
relatively stable family characteristics, such as presence or absences of 
husband, and on relatively stable individual characteristics such as educa- 
tion, intelleigence, and region of residence [Neither these nor myriad 
unobserved productivity factors are completely stable, but they may be ap- 
proximately so]. 

Lillard and Willis, for example, find that earnings correlations over 
five to six year intervals are relatively well fitted by such a stochastic 
income structure (1978, Figure 1). In such a model, the transition matrix 
will be identical across intervals of any length; whether two years apart or 
ten, the link between years will be driven only by the distributions of the 


transitory element and the permanent component [although at the practical 


level the "permanent" component might shrink as the interval lengthens]. 


Lillard and Willis do find evidence for a more complex, autoregressive 
processes across annual earnings data, which implies that shocks to annual 
income do not dissipate completely from one year to the next. The impact of 
these short term processes, however, is limited in our analysis of earning 
intervals of five years and longer. 

The progression of transition rates from five years to ten to fifteen 
and twenty are broadly consistent with an underlying permanent component and 
white noise decomposition of income. There is only a modest upward drift in 
entry rates with the length of the intervening time interval. The change in 
the entry rate into poverty over five year intervals is 5.5%, over ten 6.5%, 
over fifteen 7.0% and over twenty 8.1%. The same can be said for the reten- 
tion rate in poverty (or conversely the exit rate from poverty). The share 
of the original population of poor that remains poor is 47% over five years, 
38% over ten. After ten years, additional intervals have no effect on the 
percentage of the first year poor who remain in poverty in the last period. 

The sharp increases in poverty rates across age categories in the 1987 
Survey--from 10% among respondents 50 to 54 years of age to 15% aiong those 
60 to 64 (Table 1, Panel B) suggest that the transition process may not be 
stable late in the life cycle. The suggestion is correct; as the following 
table indicates, the rate of entry into poverty and of retention in poverty 


increases as the respondent reaches traditional retirement ages: 
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ENTRY INTO POVERTY RETENTION IN POVERTY 
TOTAL 9.2% 35.9% 
AGE 52-56 in 1989 6.9% 33.5% 
AGE 57-61 in 1989 &.0% 34.2% 
AGE 62-66 in 1989 12.8% 40.1% 


Entry rates into poverty over the interval 1967-1989 almost double, from 
6.9% to 12.8%, as we move from the youngest age group to the oldest--52-56 
and 62-66 in 1989. The rate of retention in poverty also increases, though 
more modestly--from 33.5% to 40.1%. A similar life cycle pattern is evident 
in the transition parameters reported earlier in Table 2. For the sample as 
a whole, five year entry rates into poverty increase from 4.9% in 1967-1972 
to 7.4% in 1982-1987, with all of the increase coming in the last period, 
1982-1987. The same pattern is evident in the ten-year transitions, as the 
entry rate into poverty almost doubles as the cohort ages, from 4.9 percent 
to 9.3%. The full transition matrix from which these estimates are derived 
is reported in Table 3. 

Overall the estimates are consistent with the belief that poverty tran- 
sitions are reasonably well characterized by a set of fixed transition 
parameters from midlife to the eve of retirement. Over much of the period, 
Five year poverty transitions are also broadly consistent with a simple long 
term income process, with income as the sum of a permanent component and a 
white noise element. As the respondents enter the retirement period, the 


parameters shift; the entry rate into poverty and the retention rate in 


poverty increase. 


III. The Persistence of Poverty among Mature Women 
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In this section we return to the issue of the antecendents of aged 
female poverty, focusing our discussion on poverty transitions over the full 
period 1967 to 1989, Table 3. The transition parameters reveal that, for 
some at least, aged poverty begins in midlife. Of those who began the sur- 
vey period in poverty, 36% remained in poverty twenty-two years later (only 
13 percent of the population in total is in poverty at the time of the 1989 
survey). The persistence is especially strong for blacks. Almost one-half 
(48%) of the blacks in poverty in 1967 were also in poverty in 1989. For 
whites the corresponding figure is 29%. Of tne total sampie that was poor 
in 1967 57% were either POOR or NEAR POOR in 1989. Amcng poor blacks in 
1967 76% were either poor or near poor. By the age of :!\0-44, the great 
majority of low income black women were locked into a lifetime of low in- 
come. 

To answer the question of whether the aged poor are drawn primarily 
from the long term poor or are the product of negative late-life shocks, we 
need to look backwards rather than forwards. Of the poor in 1989, what 
fraction was also poor in 1967? Reformulating the data in this way, it is 
possible to conclude that a large fraction of the aged poor were in poverty 
much earlier in the life cycle. For the total sample, 41 percent (87 of 
211) of the poor in 1989 were also poor in 1967, Table 3. The persistence 
is especially strong among blacks, with 66 percent (111/167) or two-thirds 
of the poor in 1989 also poor in 1967. Even among whites poverty persist- 
ence was far from negligible--thirty percent (35/115) of the poor in 1989 
were poor in 1967. 

The bulk of the remaining poor in 1989 were drawn from families that 


were near poor in 1967. In total three quarters (160/211) of the poor in 
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1989 were drawn from families with 1967 income less than twice the poverty 
threshold. Among blacks 89 percent (149/167) or almost 9 out of 10 of the 
poor in 1989 were in low income (POOR or NEAR POOR) families 22 years 
before. For whites the figure is 71% (82/115). 

Poverty among the aged is more than simply a failure of social in- 
surance programs. The greater share of all aged poor females were poor 
decades before they were aged. From a policy perspective this suggests that 
policy alternatives to large transfer payments (Social Security and SSI) 
will have to confront the stubborn problem of life long poverty--concern 


about the aged poor would seem seem to require concern about the not-aged 


poor. 


IV. Sources of Large, Late-Life Declines in Economic Status 


One need not work hard to develop plausible theories of why women who 
are poor at midlife are also poor as they approach retirement age. The 
stability of the earning power of individual family members and of family 
structure over the life cycle is sufficient. But what of the 25 percent of 
the 1989 poor who were not poor (that is, were neither POOR nor NEAR POOR) 
in 1967? For these respondents, private and social insurance have ap- 
parently failed and it would be valuable to know what negative economic 
shocks explain the large declines in family income. 

I should note that, although these "insurance failures" are a 
reasonably large share of the poor in 1989, about 25%, they are a relatively 
small share of the NOT POOR in 1967. There are just many more NOT POOR than 


POOR. Put differently, the transition from NOT POOR (income more than 
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double the poverty level) to POOR is rare, even over an interval spanning 
more than two decades. In the total sample, only 5.7% of the 1967 NOT POOR 
were POOR in 1989, although again race differences were pronounced. Five 
percent (5.1%) of whites and 16.2% of blacks experienced a fall in income 
status this large, passing over the intermediate NEAR POOR category. For 
this cohort, rather firmly entrenched in traditional family structures, two 
possible sources of negative income shocks come immediately to mind: 1) 
marital disruption, that is divorce or death of the husband; and 2) the 
withdrawal of the husband from the labor force. Both of these phenomenon 
are common in the Mature Women’s cohort. 

Certainly the marital status of respondents shifted adversely from a 
family income standpoint over this period. In Table 4, I report the dis- 
tribution of respondents across marital states in 1967 and 1989. In 1967, 
84 percent of the sample reported their marital status as married with 
spouse present. By 1989 that statistic had dropped to 68 percent. The yper- 
cent who reported themselves as widowed increased from 3 percent to 19 
percent, the share divorced from 5 percent to 1l percent. Both white and 
black respondents experienced these adverse trends, although the decline was 
larger, both in percentages and percentage points, for blacks. Among blacks 
the percent married with spouse present fell from 64 percent to 43 percent, 
among whites from 84 percent to 70 percent. By 1989, 26 percent of all 
black respondents report themselves as widowed. Both the widowed and the 
divorced experienced a disruption in a long term economic partnership and 
are economically vulnerable, so these activities surely preceded some of 


these major declines in ecenomic status. 
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The female need not separate from her husband to suffer a catastrophic 
decline in family income; the onset of a disabling condition in the spouse 
would also do it. For respondents who are married with spouse present in 
both 1967 and 1989, the husband’s labor force statuses in 1967 and 1989 are 
reported in Table 5. The standard CPS survey week activity questions neces- 
sary for the construction of the usual labor force status variable are 
available only in 1989. So a dummy was constructed for 1967 and 1989; the 
dummy is equal to one if the husband worked 40 or more weeks in the previous 
year, zero otherwise. A comparison of this measure with the standard CPS 
survey week measure of labor force status is reported in Table 6. Asa 
categorical device, the weeks worked measure is quite similar to the stan- 
dard labor force measure, especially for those WORKING. Only 4 percent of 
those who reported working 40 or more weeks in 1988 (the previous year), 
reported that they were out of the labor force in 1989. Of those who worked 
less than 40 weeks in 1988, 12 percent reported that they were in the labor 
force in the survey week. 

The decline in labor force activity of the husband is substantial over 
the 1967-1989 period and provides an alternative path from a financially 
comfortable life to one of poverty. In 1967 only 6 percent of respondents 
who were married with spouse present reported that their husbands were work- 
ing less than 40 weeks a year. By 1989 that figure had increased to 44 
percent. Of course the impact of the husband’s labor force withdrawal on 
family finances is a function of the unexpectedness of the withdrawal. A 


planned retirement will typically not have the same economic consequences as 
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the early onset of a disabling condition. How much this mechanism con- 
tributes to catastrophic declines in family incomes is an empirical 
question. 

How many of the large family income status declines can these two 
processes--marital disruption and husband’s labor force withdrawal--explain? 
To answer that question, 1967-1989 poverty transition matrices were con- 
structed separately by marital status transitions and, for those married 
spouse present in both years, by transitions in husband’s labor force 
status. The results are reported in Table 7. Apparently the vast majority 
of large-decline cases are explained by these two processes. Of the 51 
respondents who experienced a transition from NOT POOR to POOR between 1967 


and 1989, 33 experienced a change in marital status from married with spouse 


present to another category.° Another eleven (11) remained married with 
spouse present over the period but experienced an adverse shift in the hus- 
band’s work status. In total 86 percent (41 of 51) of all cases can be 
accounted for in this way. The conclusion is umambiguous. The descent from 
a comfortable economic circumstance in 1967 to poverty in 1989 is largely 
the result of marital disruption or a change in the spouse’s work status and 
inadequate insurance against these economically adverse events. Indeed 
there are few cases which are not preceded by one of these two sources of 
income shock. The majority of the remaining large decline cases are to be 
found among women who were not married with spouse present in either 1967 or 
1989. The negative economic consequences of marital disruption may have oc- 
curred prior to the initial survey year. 

The path from poverty in 1967 to being comfortably out of poverty (NOT 


POOR) in 1989 is not similariy well defined. Forty-four percent of the 
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respondents who were poor in 1967 had by 1989 reached family incomes that 
were at least twice the poverty threshold, Table 7. Reversals of the common 
paths into poverty described above, 1) not married-with-spouse-present to 
married-with-spouse-present and 2) husband not working to husband working, 
are likely to have limited impact because of the relative rarity of each. 
Less than one in five (18 of 105 or 17%) involve a change in marital status 
from all categories of not married with spouse present to married with 
spouse present. Even fewer, 4 percent (4/105), involve a husband reentering 
the labor force between 1967 and 1989. The socio-economic factors explain- 


ing the great majority of the large successes must be sought elsewhere. 


Iv. The Intergenerational Trends 


Economic status appears to be extremely stable among women in the age 
intervals covered by ths National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women, ap- 
proximately 30 to 65 years of age. The sample design of the NLS permits an 
additional economic mobility comparison, an intergenerational one. The 
original NLS had four cohorts: young men and women, mature women, and 
preretirement aged men. To economize on surveying costs, whenever possible 
respondents for the different cohorts were drawn from the same family. Asa 
consequence, it is possible to construct a sample composed of mother- 
daughter pairs, permitting construction of intergenerational transition 
matrices in the same way that we have constructed life cycle transition 
matrices (the transition matrices are weighted by the 1967 Mature Women 


population weights]. Im particular it is possible to compare the economic 
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status of the Mature Women in 1967 when they were 30 to 44 years of age with 
the poverty status of the Young Women in 1988 when they were 34 to 44 years 
of age. The age pziring can be made more exact by limiting the analysis to 
Mature Women 34 to 44 years of age in 1967. We impose that restriction in 
the following analysis. 

In this matched sample, the economic status of the daughters is sig- 
nificantly better than that of their mothers at the same point in the life 
cycle, Table 8. In the matched sample of 695 mother-daughter pairs, 19 per- 
cent of the mothers but onl y 8 percent cf the daughters were in poverty at 
age 34-44. Forty-seven (47) percent of the mothers but only 24 percent of 
the daughters had family incomes less than two times the poverty threshold. 
The poverty gains are especially pronounced for blacks. The poverty rate 
fell from 63 percent to 24 percent across the generations for blacks, from 
14 percent to 6 percent for whites. 

The large intergenerational shift in poverty rates across the gener- 
ation guarantees that the intergenerational transition rates, the change in 
economic status from the mother to the daughter, will be more "positive" 
than the mother’s long term own transition rates. The mother-daughter in- 
tergenerational transition matrices are reported in Table 9. Every economic 
class contributed to the reduction in poverty across the generations. Of 
the POOR mothers in 1967, 35 percent were in poverty in 1989, but the same 
"a rue of only 18 percent of their daughters (in 1988 to be precise). 
w@mg NEAR POOR mothers in 1967, 13 percent were POOR in 1985 but the same 
was true of only 9 percent of their daughters. The fall into poverty from 


the relatively advantaged NOT POOR class is rare for either mother or 
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daughter; 6 percent of the mothers and ormiy 3 percent of the daughters suf- 
fered a decline of this magnitude. 

Looked at from a different perspective, the intergenerational record on 
the origins of poverty does not look so very different from the long term 
record of the mother herself. Present poverty status is dependent on past 
poverty status, across generations as well as across life. In particular 
the percentage of daughters in poverty who came from poverty families is 
large. Almost one half (24 of 54) the daughters in poverty had mothers who 
were themselves in poverty. Four out of five (42 of 54) of the daughters in 
poverty came from families which were either POOR or NEAR POOR. These 
Statistics do not differ significantly from those for the origins of aged 
poor mothers. Although the daughters are better off than the mothers, the 


long term antecedent of poverty is a familiar one, namely poverty in the 


past. 


Vv. Conclusion 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women offers a wide range of 
insights into the long term poverty dynamics of females between the ages of 


30 and 66 years: 


1) Over much of this time, the poverty dynamics are quite stable. 
Specifically an income model with a permanent component and a white 
noise component “fits” the data rather well. This structure has the 
implication that the entry into and exit from poverty are independent 
of the intervening time interval. The exit rate from poverty, for ex- 
ample, will be the same over twenty years as over five. The data 
suggests a process not unlike this is in operation. Especially after 
the first five year interval, the exit and entry rates are quite stable 
across greater time intervals. Poverty entry and retention rates do 
appear to change with age, however, increasing significantly as the 
respondent approaches retirement age. 
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2) The overall level of poverty persistence is high. Three quarters of 
all aged females in poverty come from families with low incomes (less 
than twice the poverty threshold) in midlife. Forty percent come from 
families that were in poverty themselves at midlife. The aged poor 
problem is much more than a social insurance problem. “ost also had 


low incomes in midlife. 
3) The persistence cf poverty was especially high for black women. Two- 
thirds of the aged poor .ere also poor two decades in the past. Ninety 


percent of the aged black poor had low incomes (less than twice the 
poverty threshold) two decades before. 

4) Despite the large fraction of aged poor who were poor in midlife, the 
social insurance problem is not inconsequential. Approximately one 
quarter of the poor in 1989 had family incomes that were at least twice 
the poverty level in 1967. The majority of these experienced a marital 
disruption. Most intact families that reported a catastrophic decline 
in income reported the labor force withdrawal of the husband. 
Apparently private and public insurance mechanisms failed to protect 
these women from major declines in economic status. 


5) In the matched mother-daughter sample, the daughters were much better 
off economically. They were only half as likely to be in poverty at 
the same age as their mothers. Paralleling the lives of their mothers, 
however, poor daughters were primarily drawn from families that were 


themselves poor. Almost ome haif the poor daughters had poor mothers, 
almost 80 percent had low income mothers (less than twice the poverty 


threshold). 
Hopefully the analysis demonstrates the value of extending the current study 
to 1992 and beyond. The 1967-1989 evidence suggests that the transition 
from work to retirement has a major impact on the rate of entry into and 
exit from poverty. The work/retirement transition is also important because 
the period following appears to be one of unusual stability, McGarry (1992). 
Social security is a large fraction of total family income in retirement, 
especially among low income families, and it has been quite stable in real 
terms over the last several decades. Unfortumately at the time of the 1989 
survey, the respondents were only 52 to 66 years of age, so that only the 
oldest third have reached traditional retirement ages (although a larger 
share of married respondents have husbands of that age, given marriage cus- 


toms in the U.S.). By the time of the 1992 survey, the respondents were 55 
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to 69 years of age, so that all would have reached the age of early retire- 


ment, and the majority would have reached traditional retirement ages. 
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TABLE 1 4 
Poverty Rates, National and NLS Mature Women’s Cohort , 
1966-1988" 
PANEL A 
YEAR” ___NATIONAL TOTAL ___NLS MATURE WOMEN 
: Total White = Black Total White Black 
1966 14.7% 12.2% 41.8% 13.9% 10.1% 43.2% 
1971 12.5 9.9 30.9 10.9 7.5 36.9 
2 1976 11.8 9.1 31.1 8.9 6.5 28.4 
1981 14.0 11.1 34.2 8.7 6.2 31.0 
1986 13.6 11.0 31.1 12.6 9.7 37.1 
; 1988+ 13.0 10.1 31.3 13.6 10.9 36.1 
PANEL B 
0-34 35-39 _40-44 — 50- = . 
: 1967 15.7% 13.7% 12.7% 
1972 12.4% 10.4% 10.2% 
1977 9.4% 7.08 10.2% 
1982 8.0% 7.7% 10.4% 
1987 10.2% 12.4% 15.0% 


SOURCES: National: Statistical Abstract of the United States, (various 


years); NLS Mature Women: Parsons (1994, "Poverty Status"). 


* All data are weighted. 


° Income information for the NLS Mature Women is for the year preceding the 
survey. Ages in Panel 8 are as of survey date. 
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TABLE 2 


Rates of Entry into Poverty and Retention in Poverty at 


“ime Intervals of Five, Ten, Fifteen and Twenty Years, 1967-1989" 


RATES _OF: 
ENTRY INTO POVERTY RETENTION IN POVERTY 
(Out of Poverty in (In Poverty in 
Initial Year) Initial Year) 


FIVE YEAR TRANSITIONS 


1967-1972 4.9%. 44.9% 
1972-1977 4.6% 39.3% 
1977-1982 5.0% 51.2% 
1982-:987 7.4% 52.4% 
AVERAGE 5.5% 47.0% 
TEN YEAR TRANSITIONS 
1967-1977 4.9% 33.3% 
1972-1982 5.4% 38.7% 
1977-1987 9.3% 41.5% 
AVERAGE 6.5% 37.8 
FIFTEEN YEAR TRANSITIONS 
1967-1982 5.3% 29.9% 
1972-1987 8.8% 41.5% 
AVERAGE 7.0% 35.7% 
TWENTY YEAR TRANSITIONS 
1967-1987 8.1% 34.6% 
TWENTY-TWO YEAR TRANSITIONS 
1967-1989 9.2% 35.9% 


SOURCE: Parsons (1994, "Poverty Status") 


a 
All data are weighted. 
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TABLE 3 


Poverty Transitions, 1967-1989, By Age and Race 


Poverty in 1989 
Unweighted Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor AN Not Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Normalized Pet Normeized Pct Normsized Pct Normsiized 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1967 
Net Poor 557 74.7 145 19.4 44 §9 746 677 75.8 165 18.5 $1 5.7 892 
Near 251 $55.5 111 246 90 19.9 452 277 61.4 101 22.5 73 «16.1 452 
Poor 123 31.8 97 25.1 167 43.2 387 105 43.1 51 20.9 87 35.9 243 
Al 931 58.7 353 22.3 301 19 1585 1059 66.8 315 19.9 211 13.3 1585 
Age=1 1 
Net Poor 182 83.1 2S 11.4 12 55 219 225 83.6 31° 11.3 14 §.1 269 
New 11§ 66.9 33 (19.2 24 14 172 133 72.8 32 17.6 17 96 183 
Poor 60 39 30 19.5 64 41.6 154 49 52.9 13 13.5 31 33.5 93 
All 357 65.5 88 16.1 100 18.3 545 406 748 75 13.8 62 11.4 545 
Age=2 2 . 
Not Poor 198 78.6 41 16.3 13 5.2 252 243 79.4 46 15.0 17 55 306 
New 81 54.4 42 28.2 26 17.4 149 $0 62.0 3% 248 19 13.1 145 
Poor 39 30.7 36 28.3 52 40.9 127 32 41.1 19 24.7 26 34.2 77 
All 318 60.2 119 22.5 91 17.2 528 365 69.1 101 19.1 62 11.8 528 
Ages3 3 
Nat Poo 177 64.4 79 28.7 19 69 275 207 66.1 87 27.6 20 6.4 314 
Ness 55 42 36 27.5 40 30.5 131 55 443 33 26.6 3% 29.1 125 
Poor 24 22.6 31 29.2 51 48.1 196 25 34.0 18 25.5 29 40.4 72 
Aa 256 650 146 28.5 110 21.5 512 288 56.2 139 27.1 86 16.7 512 
Race=1 1 
Net Poor 495 76.4 120 18.5 33. Ct‘. 648 506 768 119 18.1 34. =SCéC..1 659 
Neer 194 62.6 68 21.9 48 15.5 310 195 63.4 66 21.5 47 15.1 308 
Poor 67 52.3 21 16.4 40 31.3 128 64 53.6 21 17.3 35 29.1 119 
Au 756 69.6 208 19.2 121 11.1 1086 766 70.4 206 19.0 115 10.6 1067 
Race=2 2 
Net Poor 52 60.5 24 27.9 10 11.6 86 63 59.5 26 24.3 17 16.2 105 
New 52 38.5 41 30.4 42 31.1 135 61 440 39 28.3 38 27.6 139 
Poor 54 21.3 74 29.1 126 49.6 254 S6 24.2 64 27.7 111 48.1 230 
An 158 33.3 139 29.3 178 37.5 475 180 37.8 129 27.1 167 35.1 475 


TABLE 4 


Marital Status in 1967 and 1989, By Age and Race 


Marital Status in 1967 
MSP MSA Widowed Divorced Separated Never Married 
Unweighted N Pet N Pet ON Pet ON Pet N_ Pet N Pet " 


4064 80.0 46 09 145 29 253 50 285 56 290 5.7 5083 


78 #48 +100 62 125 7.8 1612 
. 78 «249 9S 5.8 83 5.1 1627 
4.1 96 $52 90 49 82 45 1844 
59 
89 
5 


44 72 «2.0 174 48 3606 
64 211 15.2 112 «8.1 1390 


73 83.9 2 23 1 1.2 5.8 2 23 4 46 87 
Marital Status in 1967 
MSP MSA- Widowed Divorced S$ Never Married 
, eperated All 
Weighted N Pet N Pet N Pet N Pet N_ Pet N Pet N 
= 4271 84.0 41 08 103 20 234 46 173 34 260 5.1 5083 
: re ns 14 09 14 09 74647 @#©=©6©62 «(3.9 98 62 1581 
: 6 10 06 35 21 65 39 58 35 91 54 1690 
Race =o vw s3 29 9% 53 s3 2.9 71 #39 1812 
1 3868 86.4 3% «(07 7316 #197 44 89 2.0 217 48 4477 
2 347 64.1 7 #13 29 5.4 35 65 82 15.1 41 76 541 
3 57 87.5 1 08 0 00 3 39 3 39 3 39 65 
Marital Status in 1989 
MSP MSA Widowed Divorced Separated Never Married All 
Unweighted N Pet WN Pet ON Pet N Pet N_ Pet N Pet N 
All 1927 62.3 9 03 589 190 338 109 104 3.4 126 4.1 3093 
Age 
1 680 65.6 3 03 100 96 150 145 50 48 54 52 1037 
2 649 65.0 3 03 £4181 18.1 87 8.7 43 43 35 35 998 
3 s98 56.5 3 03 308 29.1 101 96 11 1.0 37 35 1058 
Race 
1 1576 70.5 8 04 343 153 214 96 26 1.2 70 3.1 2237 
2 328 40.2 1 O01 4239 203 £118 14.4 77 9.4 54 66 817 
3 23 59.0 0 00 7 18.0 6 15.4 1 26 2 §.1 39 
Marital Status in 1989 ; 
i 
MSP MSA Widowed Divorced Separated Never Married Au | 
Weighted N Pet WN Pet N Pet oN. Pet N_ Pet N Pet ) 
AN 2088 67.5 11 04 SOS 163 322 104 62 2.0 105 3.4 3093 
Age 
1 734 72.1 4 04 73 7.2 140 138 29 29 37 (3.7 1018 
2 722 70.8 4 04 150 147 83 82 26 2.6 3 43.4 1020 
a 633 60.0 3 03 282 267 99 9.3 6 06 32. 3.1 1056 
Race 
1 1936 70.4 10 04 421 153 267 9.7 £432 «1.2 8s 3.1 2752 
2 132 42.9 1 03 79 25.7 SO 16.1 28 «(9.1 18 59 309 
3 20 62.1 0 00 5 146 6 175 1 39 1 19 32 
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TABLE $ 


Husband's Labor Force Status in 1967 and 1989, 
By Age and Race 


Husband's Labor Force Status in 1967 


Unweighted Weighted 
Not Working Working All Not Working Working All 
N Pa N Pet N N Pet N Pet N 
‘ ALL 269 7.39 3371 926 3640 218 60 3422 940 3640 
: Age 
' 1 77 667 1077 933 1154 60 53 1080 94.7 1140 
7 2 70 598 1100 94 1170 58 48 1160 95.2 1218 
3 122 927 1194 90.7 1316 101 7.9 1182 92.1 1283 
Race 
: 1 167 5.96 2634 94 2801 182 55 3128 945 3310 
2 95 122 687 87.9 782 32 113 255 88.7 287 
: 3 7 12.3 50 87.7 57 4 102 39 89.8 43 
: Husband's Labor Force Status in 1989 
; 
Unweighted Weighted 
Not Working Working All Not Working Working All 
N Pet N Pet N N Pet N Pet N 
E 
; 
‘ ALL 831 464 960 53.6 1791 798 445 993 555 1791 
: Age 
‘ 1 184 28 473 «£72 657 172 264 480 736 651 
2 268 45 328 ~ 55 596 260 423 354 57.7 614 
' 3 379 705 159 29.6 538 366 696 160 30.4 526 
Race 
1 655 441 829 559 1484 730 438 937 562 1667 
2 166 58 #120 42 286 61 56.6 47 43.4 108 
3 10 476 11 52.4 21 6 396 10 60.4 16 


Husband’s Work Status by Weeks Worked and Survey Week Activity, 1969, 
By Age and Race 


The Number of 
Weeks Worked ¢o* 


Not Working 
Working 


N 
725 

34 
789 


132 


TABLE 6 
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Activity Most of Survey Week 
Unweighted 
Pet N Pet N N Pet 
88.1 98 11.9 823 691 87.7 
3.62 904 96.4 938 36 3.7 
43.1 1002 56.9 1761 727 41.3 
71.7 52 28.3 184 124 71.8 
1.91 461 96.1 470 10 22 
21.6 513 78.4 654 135 20.6 
90.2 26 9.81 265 220 88.4 
6.65 295 93.4 316 20 59 
448 321 55.3 581 239 41.2 
94.7 20 5.35 374 349 948 
2.63 148 97.4 182 5 34 
68.1 168 319 $26 355 67.5 
87.5 81 12.5 648 561 87.4 
3.69 783 96.3 813 30 «(36 
40.9 864 59.1 1461 591 40.4 
90.9 1§ 9.09 165 149 919 
3.48 111 96.5 115 6 55 
55 126 45 280 165 554 


TABLE 7 


Poverty Transitions, 1967-1989 
By Marital Status and Husband’s Activity 


Poverty in 1967 
Unweighted Weighted 
Poverty Not Poor Near Poor All Not Poor Near Poor Au 
in 1967 = Fremsency Pet Frequency Pet Frequency Pet Frequency Nermalized Pct omened Pci omeized Pci omekted 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Nat Paes 557 74.7 145 19.4 “4 «59 746 676 75.9 164 18.4 50 5.7 891 
teas Peer 251 55.5 111 246 90 19.9 452 277 61.2 102 225 74 163 452 
Pow 123 318 97 25.1 167 43.2 387 105 43.5 50 20.8 86 35.7 242 
as 931 58.7 353 223 301 19.0 1585 1058 66.8 316 20.0 210 133 1585 
MSPC7/MSPe9 
Net Peer 390 79.9 84 17.2 14 29 488 433 813 87 163 13 24 533 
Nees Peer 165 66.5 49 19.8 34 13.7 248 177 71.4 43 17.3 28 11.3 248 
Pow 54 415 34 26.2 42 323 130 46 53.8 18 212 21 25.0 as 
aa 609 70.3 167 19.3 90 10.4 866 656 75.8 148 17.1 62 7.2 866 
MSPC7/NMSPE9 
tit Peer 102 56.7 52 28.9 26 144 180 129 57.9 60 27.1 33 15.0 222 
Neer Por 45 35.7 39 31.0 42 33.3 126 47 39.3 37 309 36 298 121 
Poo 23 25.3 20 22.0 48 52.8 91 19 348 11 19.7 24 455 54 
as 170 42.8 111 28.0 116 29.2 397 195 49.1 108 27.3 94 23.6 397 
NMSPO7/MSPE9 
het Peer 12 70.6 4 235 1 59 17 16 71.9 6 26.2 0 19 23 
Nee Peer 11 78.6 3 21.4 14 11 75.1 4 249 0 00 15 
Pow 17 56.7 8 26.7 5 16.7 30 18 75.1 3 135 3 11.4 24 
aa 40 65.6 1S 246 6 98 61 45 739 13 21.0 3 51 61 
NMSP67/NMSPE89 
het Poor 53 86.9 5 82 3 49 61 80 85.5 8 84 6 61 94 
Neer Per 30 46.9 20 31.3 14 219 64 35 52.0 21 31.2 11 16.8 67 
Pow 29 21.3 35 25.7 72 52.9 136 28 27.8 23 23.0 49 49.2 100 
aa 112 42.9 60 23.0 89 34.1 261 143 54.7 52 19.8 66 25.4 261 
Married Spouse Present 
in 1967 ang 1989 
Net Peer 390 79.9 84 17.2 14 29 488 433 81.3 87 16.3 13 2.4 533 
Near Poor 165 665 49 198 34 13.7 248 177 71.4 43 17.3 28 11.3 248 
Pow 54 415 34 26.2 42 32.3 130 46 53.8 18 21.2 21 25.0 85 
aa 609 70.3 167 19.3 90 10.4 866 656 75.8 148 17.1 62 7.2 866 
HLFP67<1/HLEPSseet 
Net Peer 209 93.7 14 63 0 00 223 220 942 14 58 0 00 233 
Near Peer 104 90.4 9 78 2 1.7 115 108 92.4 7 58 2 18 116 
Peer 3S 67.3 11 21.2 6 115 52 31 77.8 5 115 4 10.7 40 
on 348 89.2 34 «8.7 8 2.1 390 359 92.0 25 6.4 6 16 390 
HLFPC7=1/HLEPSe=0 
Net Peer 166 68.9 64 266 11 46 241 189 70.6 68 25.2 1 «(4.1 268 
Neer Peer 50 43.9 35 30.7 29 25.4 114 S53 47.4 33 30.0 25 22.7 111 
Poe 12 24.0 1S 30.0 23 46.0 50 8 31.0 9 35.0 9 34.0 26 
“a 228 56.3 114 28.2 63 15.6 405 250 61.7 110 27.2 45 112 405 
HLFPC7=Q/HLFEPSe=1 
Net Peer 6 66.7 1 11.1 2 222 9 8 65.9 2 13.7 2 204 11 
Neer Peer S 62.5 1 125 2 25.0 8 6 87.4 0 48 1 78 7 
Peer 5 83.3 0 00- 1 16.7 6 4 774 0 00 1 226 5 
Ae 16 696 2 87 § 21.7 23 17 746 2 82 4 172 23 
' HLFPC7=O/HLEPSe=0 
Net Peer 9 60.0 5 333 1 67 15 13 62.2 7 3%2 0 16 20 
Neer Peer 6 S46 4 36.4 1 91 11 7 576 4 316 1 10.8 13 
Poor 2 9.1 8 364 12 546 22 2 11.0 5 36 8 55.4 15 
“a 17 35.4 17 35.4 14 29.2 48 22 45.2 16 342 10 20.7 48 
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Table 8 
The Economic Status of NLS Mothers in 1967 and their Daughters in 1988. 


ALL MATCHES (695) 


Income Status Mothers 1967 Daughters 198% 
Not Poor 53.0% 75.9% 
Near Poor 27.9 16.3 
Poor 19.1 7.8 
WHITE (462) 
Not Poor 58.2% 79.3% 
Near Poor 28.1 14.9 
Poor 13.6 5.8 
BLACK (224) 
Not Poor 8.5% 47.6% 
Near Poor 29.0 28.4 | 
Poor 62.9 24.0 | 


SOURCE: Parsons (1994, “Poverty Status”) 


Weighted Sample Sizes in Parentheses. 
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TABLE 9 


Poverty Transitions Between Mothers (1967) and Daughters (1988) 


By Age and Race 
Daughter's Poverty Status, 1888 

Mother's 

Poverty Stats Usweigited Weighted 

in 1967 Not Poor Near Poor Poor AL *Not Poor Near Poor Poor AN 

N Pet N Pet N Pet N N Pet N Pet N Pet N 

Not Poor 245 85.1 33 11:5 10 3.47 288 313 85.0 43 116 122 33 3 

Near Poor 134 728 28 152 22 12 184 144 74.4 32 163 18 #93 194 

Poor 102 45.7 68 305 53 238 71 53.0 39 29.1 24179 133 

Al 481 69.2 129 186 8S 122 698 528 759 113 163 54 78 8668S 
Age=1 
: Not Poor 14 824 3 17.7 17 20 82.4 4 176 0 00 2s 
: Near Poor 3 429 2 26 2 286 7 1 221 2 386 2 393 5 
: Poor 4333 § 41.7 3 2 12 1 19.6 4 623 1 18.1 6 
: Al 21 583 10 278 5 139 % 23 63.1 10 28.3 3 86 36 
é Age =2 
; Not Poor 97 83.6 14 12.1 5 431 116 127 83.9 18 120 6 41 151 
¢ Near Poor 65 70.7 1S 163 12 13 92 76 749 16 16.0 9 90 # 102 
r Poor 50 46.7 32 29.9 25 23.4 107 32 523 18 28.3 12 19.4 62 
' All 212 673 61194 42133 315 235 748 #£+%<S2 165 #27 #87 # 42315 
: Age =3 
: Not Poor 134 865 16 10.3 5§ 3233 155 166 86.2 21 10.7 3.1 193 
; Near Poor 66 777 11 129 8 9.41 85 6 763 13 155 7 82 8 
: 2o0r 48 46.2 31 298 25 «24 104 37 563 18 27.1 11 166 65 
‘ All 248 72.1 58 169 38 (11.1 344 269 78.1 52 15.0 24 69 344 
; Race = 1 
Not Poor 223 848 30 11.4 10 38 263 229 849 32 11.7 9 34 2 
; Near Poor 102 76.7 21 15.8 10 7.52 133 99 76.2 21 165 10 7.3 130 
i Poor 40 606 17 258 9 136 66 39 61.7 16 255 8 128 63 
; All 365079 68 14.7 29 628 462 368 79.3 69 149 27 S58 42 
ft Race = 2 
: Not Poor 16 84.2 3 158 19 16 84.1 3 159 0 00 19 
: Near Poor 32 628 7 13.7 12 235 51 39 605 S 144 16 25.0 65 
: Poor 60 39 51 33.1 43 279 154 S2 368 51 365 37 266 23 141 
All 108 48.2 61 27.2 SS 246 224 107 47.6 64 28.4 54 240 224 
i 
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APPENDIX TABLE 


Panel A 
Poverty Thresholds Based on Money Income, 1988 
1 Person (Unrelated Individual under 65) $6,155 
2 Persons (Householder under 65) 7,958 
3 Persons 9,436 
4 Persons 12,092 
S Persons 14,305 
6 Persons 16,149 
7 Persons 18,248 
8 Persons 20.379 
9 Persons or More 24,133 


iM *] 
be 
w 
° 


Panel 5 
CPI-U-X1 1966-1992 


1966 35.2 
1967 36.3 
1968 37.7 
1969 39.4 
1970 41.3 
1971 43.1 
1972 44.4 
1973 47.2 
1974 51.9 
1975 56.2 
1976 59.4 
1977 63.2 
1978 67.5 
1979 74.0 
1980 82.3 
1981 90.1 
1982 95.6 
1983 99.6 
1984 103.9 
1985 107.6 
1986 109.6 
1987 113.6 
1988 118.3 
1989 124.0 
1990 130.7 
1991 136.2 
1992 140.3 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Statistical Abstract of the United States 1985, Table 761. 
2. Statistica] Abstract of the United States 1993, Table 739. 


3. Recall that these are fictional respondents. The data are weighted to 
adjust for oversampling in the original sampling design and for differential 
attrition, so the numbers do not represent specific respondents. 
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APPENDIX TABLES 


POVERTY TRANSITIONS OVER TIME INTERVALS OF FIVE TO TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
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Poverty in 1967 


Unwesgirten Weigtrted 
Not Poor ear Poor Aa Not Poor Near Poor Ak 
Sremeency Pa Frequency Pot Frequency Pet Frequency Newmumes Pa Nermames Pct Nonnemmeg Oct Nunnemzed 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Au 2025 49.9 1146 26.3 885 218 4056 2385 583 1128 278 564 139 4056 
Age 
1 5s2 45.2 os 312 310 236 1311 677 S25 410 318 203 (15.7 1280 
2 629 473 3s 23 2s E227 1312 778 57.3 33 «629.0 187 13.7 13598 
3 804 56.1 332 246 277 19.3 1433 so4 645 320 228 178 127 1403 
Race 
1 1708 60.7 733 282 315 112 26 2218 624 $77 275 357 10.1 3549 
2 280 24 334 (286 S53 47.4 1167 122 270 134 29.7 198 432 450 
3 37 3.7 Gg 26 17 233 73 2B 50.0 16 2856 12 21.4 57 
Poverty in 1972 
Unweitgitted Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor An Not Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Newnmmmmsd Po Nemnen=ss Pct Normans Pct Nornenes 
Frequency Froquancy Frequency +requency 
All 1781 598 678 228 519 17.4 2378 2052 68.9 602 202 325 6109 2378 
Age 
1 448 536 219 26.1 170 203 838 SOS 619 2s 26 101 125 813 
. 2 607 61.3 217 219 167 16.9 $81 727 709 191 18.6 107 105 1024 
3 725 63.1 242 21.1 162 15.8 1148 819 722 200 176 116 10.2 1135 
Race 
1 1505 725 402 19.4 170 82 2077 1918 73.5 494 18.9 197 75 2609 
2 24 26.8 267 (31.3 30 (339.9 8s3 170 333 9% 237 izZ2 3%9 331 
3 3 625 Ss 168 S 18.8 4 24 66.7 6 16.7 6 16.7 3% 
Poverty in 1977 
Unweitghtad Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor Al Not Poor Neg Poor AN 
Frequency Poa Frequency Pa Frequency Pat Frequency Neweimed Pa Newnes Pa Newnes Pa Newnes 
Frequency Frequency Frequency \re_eency 
: An 15383 665 459 193 339 142 2381 1798 755 371 156 212 89 2381 
: age 
; 1 540 665 182 18.7 120 148 812 610 75.5 121 15.0 7 94 807 
2 511 68.7 145 19.5 6s 11.8 744 6a2 77.4 121 15.6 Ss 7f 779 
? 3 Ssxz e445 142 19.6 131 15.9 825 Ses 73.7 129 162 81 102 735 
é Race 
. 1 1308 78.1 247 147 19 87.1 1675 1680 79.5 233 140 1m «65 2088 
2 242 3%2 ze 312 218 3x25 668 110 422 76 234 74 234 280 
3 2 3865 3 8.1 2 54 37 2 846 2 77 2 7.7 31 
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On — WA) — 


fu...%* 
UN — Wn — 


Not Poor 
Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Pet Frequency Nermaized Pct Neormaksst Pct Normakzsd Pct Normekzed 


Unweighted 


Near 


449 17.5 360 
137 16 108 
139 16.6 109 
173 19.5 143 
235 12.9 122 
211 29.9 235 
3 7.7 3 
Unweighted 
Near Poor 


421 20.6 373 
107 15.4 112 
129 19.3 124 
185 27 137 
231 16.1 150 
186 31.8 221 
4 ‘15.4 2 
Unweighted 
Near Poor 


Poor 


Poverty in 1962 


Frequency Pet Frequency Pet Frequency 


118 
106 
144 


152 
211 
2 


19.5 


18.3 
17.1 
23 


11.6 
38.7 
7.7 


Weighted 
Ali Not Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
2566 1978 77.1 364 14.2 223. —Si8.7 2566 
654 670 80.3 98 11.7 67 8.0 834 
827 680 78.4 121 13.9 67 7.7 867 
885 631 73.0 144 16.6 90 10.4 865 
1821 1848 81.2 287 12.6 141 62 2277 
706 105 40.5 74 28.7 80 30.7 2s9 
39 26 83.3 3 8.3 3 83 31 
Poverty in 1987 
Weighted 
All Not Poor Near oor All 
Nermatized Pct Normakzed Pct Normaxzed Pct Normekzed 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
2048 1444 70.5 346 16.9 258 12.6 2048 
537 78.4 78 11.4 70 10.2 684 
669 498 71.7 111. 15.9 86 12.4 694 
684 412 61.3 160 23.8 100 14.9 672 
1437 1356 74.9 279 15.4 176 9.7 1810 
585 72 33.0 66 30.2 80 368 217 
26 18 81.8 2 9g.1 2 9.1 23 
Poverty in 1989 
Weighted 
All Not Poor Near - Poor All 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
1876 1261 67.3 358 19.1 255 13.6 1874 
630 460 75.4 78 12.9 71° «11.7 610 
619 445 69.9 118 18.6 73 «11.5 636 
627 358 56.7 163 25.8 111 17.5 632 
1305 1168 70.8 302 (18.3 180 10.9 1651 
545 77 38.0 §3 25.9 73 36.1 203 
26 15 66.7 6 25.0 2 8.3 23 
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Not Poor 
Frequency Pet Frequency Pet Frequency Pet Frequency 


21.3 


Unweighted 


19.4 
24.6 
25.1 
22.3 


11.4 
19.2 
19.5 
16.1 


16.3 
28.2 
28.3 
22.5 


28.7 
27.5 
29.2 
28.5 


18.5 
21.9 
16.4 
19.2 


27.9 
30.4 
29.1 
29.3 
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Poverty in 1972 


Unweighted Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor All Not Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Nermaized Pct Normeized Pct Normekzed Pct Normmekzsd 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1967 
Not Poor 1021 88.1 101 8.7 37 32 1159 1210 88.8 115 8.4 3 28 1363 
Nee 380 51.1 283 38.1 80 108 743 425 56.9 258 344 65 8.7 748 
Poor 72 #812 197 329 329 55 596 7% 17.9 148 37.2 175 449 380 
All 1473 58.9 §81 23.2 446 17.8 2500 1705 68.2 518 20.7 278 11.1 2500 
Age=1 1 
Nat Poor 232 86.9 28 10.5 7 26 267 278 86.8 35 11.0 7 22 320 
Nes 125 49.8 94 37.5 32 12.7 251 144 54.3 94 35.4 27 10.3 265 
Poor 26 13.1 §9 29.6 114 57.3 189 22 16.9 49 37.2 60 45.9 131 
Al 383 53.4 181 25.2 153 21.3 717 445 62.1 178 248 94 13.1 717 
Age=2 2 
Not Poor 337 89.4 27 7.2 13 3.4 377 401 89.1 346 «7.6 1§ 3.3 450 
New 138 55.4 $2 369 19 7.6 249 151 59.2 8 33.7 18 72 256 
Poor 23s 75 35.9 111 53.1 209 23 17.5 51 39.6 55 42.9 129 
Al 498 59.6 184 23.2 143 17.1 835 575 68.8 171 20.5 88 10.7 836 
Ages3 3 
Not Poor 482 87.8 4 89 17 3.3 515 $30 89.6 4 7.9 1§ 26 $82 
Near 117 48.1 97 39.9 29 11.9 243 129 57.1 78 345 19 84 226 
Poor 23 «12.1 63 33.2 104 54.7 180 26 19.6 45 34.1 61 46.4 131 
All 592 62.4 206 21.7 150 15.8 948 684 72.1 169 17.8 $6 10.1 943 
Race=1 1 
Net Poor 879 89.4 78 #679 26 26 963 888 89.3 82 68.2 26 26 1007 
Nee 308 59.5 171 33 39 7.5 518 307 59.9 168 32.8 3 7.4 513 
Poor §1 23.7 $2 42.8 72 335 215 48 243 84 42.6 65 33.0 197 
A 1238 72.1 341 19.9 137 8 1716 1254 73.1 333 19.4 129 75 1716 
Races2 2 
Net Poor 121 79.1 22 14.4 10 65 153 140 79.4 26 14.7 10 59 176 
New 68 318 105 49.1 41 19.2 214 77 32 102 45.4 4 20.4 225 
Door 18 486 104 27.9 251 67.3 373 17 5.0 $3 27.6 228 467.4 338 
Al 207s 28 231 31.2 302 40.8 740 234 31.6 221 29.9 284 38.4 733 
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Unweightad Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor AN Not Poor Near Poor AN 
: Frequency Pct Frequency Pet Frequency Pet Frequency Nermatiged Pct Nermanzsd Pct Nomekzed Pct Normalized 
; Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1972 
Net Poor 889 90.2 68 69 2 29 966 1054 91.5 70 «6.1 2 24 #441182 
oe 2088 SO 149 358 58 142 416 217 581 113 304 43115 373 
Poor 41 12.9 120 37.9 156 49.2 317 36 188 81 42.0 76 39.3 193 
E A 1138 662 337 196 244 142 1719 1308 760 266 155 14 85 1719 
Age=1 1 
Not Poor 243 33.5 8 3.1 9 35 260 2a2 958 6 18 7 23 305 
: New 79 55.6 42 29.6 21 148 142 889 633 35 25.1 16 11.6 141 
: Poor 17 15.6 41 37.6 51 468 109 12 18.6 29 43.4 25 38.0 66 
A 339 66.3 91 17.8 81 15.9 511 333 769 69 13.6 49 95 512 
; Age=2 7 
NaPor 305 91 20 «6 10 3 3 352 908 24 («6.1 12 32 388 
; Neer 63 48.5 53 408 14 10.8 130 68 576 41 x8 9 76 118 
j Po 14 14.7 37 36.9 44 46.3 95 13 23.7 24 443 17 32.0 54 
’ A. 382 68.2 110 19.6 68 12.1 560 432 77.3 88 15.8 33 «66.9 558 
; Age=3 3 
Not Poo 341 87.2 40 10.2 10 26 391 408 89.3 41 9.1 8 17 458 
Near 66 45.8 54 375 24 16.7 144 61 51.9 38 32.0 19 16.0 117 
Poor 10 8.8 42 37.2 61 54 113 10 14.3 23 39.3 3 46.4 73 
Al 417 64.4 136 21 95 14.7 648 480 74.1 108 16.7 6 92 648 
Races1 1 
Not Poor 766 91.3 50 6 23 2.7 839 781 91.7 51 6.0 2 2.4 852 
New 150 59.5 75 298 27 10.7 252 150 61.4 70 265 25 10.1 245 
Poor 22 23.4 46 489 26 27.7 94 23 25.7 40 45.9 25 28.4 88 
All 938 79.2 171 14.4 76 6.4 1185 954 80.5 161 13.6 70 59 # 1185 
Race=s2 2 
Net Poor 108 82.2 17 13.2 6 47 129 132 86.4 16 10.3 5 33 152 
Neer $2 32.9 74 468 32 20.3 158 55 34 67 444 23 192 150 
Poor 18 8.2 72 329 129 58.9 219 18 8.7 72 385 114 558 204 
AM 176 348 163 322 17 63S 506 204 403 155 36 147 23.1 508 
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Unweighted Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor All Not Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Pct Frequency Pat Frequency Pct Frequency Nermaized Pct Normekzed Pct Normanzed Pct Normakzed 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
1006 88.3 96 86 35 3.1 1139 1168 $0.4 92 7.1 32 25 1282 
119 36.7 138 41.7 70 21.6 324 112 42.3 107 40.4 46 17.3 264 
35 15.1 56 24.1 141 60.8 232 239 20.7 39 26.0 71 51.2 139 
1160 68.4 289 17.1 246 145 1695 1307 _ 77.2 237 14.0 149 88 1683 
1 
366 92.4 20~=s«éS.1 10 25 396 429 94.7 1§ 3.4 9 139 454 
44 40.7 42 36.9 22 20.4 108 42 48.6 31 36.3 13 15.1 86 
14 165 22 25.9 49 57.6 85 9 19.0 1§ 29.8 25 $1.2 49 
424 72 84 14.3 81 13.8 589 481 81.6 61 10.4 47 8.0 589 
2 
329 88.7 31 68.4 11 3 371 372 90.4 306 «(7.3 10 2.3 412 
38 365 44 423 22 212 104 37 43.4 34 40.3 14 16.4 85 
9 15 10 16.7 41 68.3 60 7 20.0 8 21.4 22 58.6 37 
376 70.3 8S 15.9 74 13.8 §35 417 78.0 72 13.5 45 865 535 
3 
311 83.6 47 12.6 14 38 372 365 85.8 47 11.1 13 3.1 425 
377 33 49 43.7 26 23.2 112 33 35.4 40 435 19 21.1 $2 
12 13.8 24 27.6 51 58.6 87 11 20.4 17 32.3 25 47.3 53 
360 «#263 120 21 91 15.9 571 408 71.5 105 18.4 58 10.1 571 
1 
863 90.8 66 69 21 22 950 876 91.2 64 67 20 2.1 961 
75 444 66 39.1 28 16.6 169 75 45.7 66 39.9 24 145 165 
22 29.3 21 2 32 42.7 75 19 28.1 21 31.6 27 40.4 68 
960 80.4 183 12.8 81 68 1194 971 81.4 150 12.6 72 60 1183 
2 
119 72.6 31 18.9 14 85 164 13% 746 28 15.5 18 98 183 
44 266 68 44.2 42 27.3 154 48 31.4 63 41.6 41 27.0 152 
13 8.4 3 226 107 69 155 9 68 34 242 96 68.9 138 
176 37.2 134 28.3 163 345 473 193 40.8 125 265 1S§ 327 473 
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Unweighted Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor All Not Poor Neer Poor All 
Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Pct Frequency Nesmeized Pct Normmensed Pct Neormmaizss Pct Nonnekzed 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1982 
Net Poor $03 825 132 12.1 60 5.5 1085 1070 85.7 12 98 S7 46 1248 
New $2 30.6 129 42.9 80 266 301 84 35.4 101 422 54 224 239 
Poor 26 115 se wD 133 58.6 227 23 16.5 4 38 71 +518 138 
All 1021 62.9 329 20.3 273 16.8 1623 1175 72.4 16.4 182 11.2 1623 
Age=1 1 
Not Poor 353 89.1 27 68 16 4 396 415 91.4 23 5.0 16 35 453 
Nes ND 33.7 3S 39.3 24 27 89 23 39 25 41.7 12 19.4 60 
Poor 8 11.4 19 27.1 43 61.4 70 8 18.7 9 227 24 58.7 42 
All 381 70.5 81 146 8 15 555 446 80.3 57 10.3 S2 9.4 555 
Age=2 2 
Net Poor 232 «83 42 11.9 18 §.1 382 346 8658 3 «(9.7 14 35 3398 
Near 3% 37.1 37 38.1 24 24.7 97 3 429 28 35.1 18 22.1 60 
Poor 11 15.1 19 26 43 56.9 73 8 19.5 13 29.3 22 $1.2 43 
aN 339 64.9 98 18.8 8S 16.3 $22 388 745 79 15.2 54 103 §21 
Age=3 3 
Net Poor 258 74.4 63 18.2 26 «7:5 347 38 7739 61 15.4 26 466 396 
Near 2 226 57 49.6 32 27.8 115 26 26.4 47 4.3 2 23 97 
Poor 7 83 3 35.7 47 «6 6S 84 6 11.3 21 40.2 26 485 53 
AN 291 53.3 150 27.5 105 19.2 546 3490 623 129 23.7 76 140 546 
Races1 1 
Net Poor 796 86.1 91 98 37 4 924 813 86.9 8 92 BS 38 $35 
Near 57 37.3 64 418 32 20.9 153 55 378 61 41.7 3 205 146 
Poor 14 18.9 24 32.4 3% 466 74 15 21.3 22 31.1 3 475 70 
i) 867 75.3 178 15.6 106 9.1 1181 883 76.7 168 14.7 so 86 1181 
Race=2 2 
Net Poor sO 58.8 40 26.1 23 15 153 97 58.1 %3 226 32 19.4 167 
Near 3S 24.1 62 428 4 3.1 145 44 2339 58 335 4s we 146 
Poor 12 79 44 269 $6 63.2 152 10 72 4 32.1 83 60.7 137 
Aa 137 30.4 14 32.4 167 37.1 450 190 33.4 140 31.0 160 36 40 
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Unweighted Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor All Net Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Pct Frequency Pa Frequency Pct Frequency Newened Pa Nereus Pct Nernnempes 8 Pct Nennenzeo 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1987 
Net Poor 671 81.4 121 14.7 3 39 824 783 83.0 132 13.8 31 32 956 
Nene 75 28.6 116 443 71 «27.1 262 75 M8 91 422 SO 23.0 216 
Progr 3 11.7 61 23.8 165 645 256 27 15.7 42 244 102 59.8 170 
Al 776 57.8 2 222 268) «620 1342 684 666 268 19.8 183 13.6 1342 
Age=1 1 
Net Poor 272 87.2 27 8.7 13 42 312 324 88.6 2 8.0 9 24 362 
news 21 33.3 3 476 12 19 63 2 423 20 423 7 18.4 48 
Poor 10 12 16 19.3 S7 68.7 83 7 152 10 21.0 31 63.8 4 
Au 303 66.2 73 «415.9 82 17.9 458 32 768 s8 129 47 10.3 458 
Age=2 2 
Net Poor 234 82.4 43 15.1 7 25 284 275 84.7 43 13.2 7 20 325 
New 22 28.9 33 43.4 21 276 76 3 34 27 41.7 1§ 229 64 
Poor S 10.8 2 30.1 sas 388 8&3 7 122 17 31.7 31 $6.1 54 
Al 265 59.8 101 228 77 17.4 443 304 68.7 87 19.6 $2 11.7 443 
Ages3 3 
Net Poor 165 72.4 $1 224 12 £3 228 194 72.1 60 223 1§ 56 269 
Nem 3 26 53 43.1 sz 39 123 3 31.1 45 429 27 26.1 105 
Poor 11 12.2 20 222 59 65.6 so 12 18.3 14 20.3 41 61.4 67 
Au 208 47.2 124 28.1 109 24.7 441 239 540 118 27.0 84 19.0 44) 
Races! 1 
Nat Poor 584 83.9 13.6 17 2.4 686 SSS 84.1 95 13.4 8 25 706 
Nest 52 36.6 60 42.3 3 21.1 142 $2 37.6 S8 416 23 20.8 140 
Poe 16 162 24 242 59 59.6 99 1§ 16.2 22 242 3S 506 933 
Al 652 69.6 179 19.1 106 11.3 $37 661 70.5 174 18.6 102 10.9 $37 
Races2 2 
Nat Poa 76 67.3 22 19.5 15 13.3 113 87 65.1 24 18.3 22 166 133 
Near 22 18.6 SS 466 41 347 118 24 221 49 446 BSB 32 108 
Boor 14 89 37 236 108 67.5 157 * 33 3 24.7 $0 62.0 148 
ry) 112 28.9 114 29.4 162 41.8 388 wv 36 108 28.1 148 3.3 388 
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Unweighted Weighted 
Not Poor Near Poor Aa Not Poor Near Poor AN 
; Frequency Pat Frequency Pet Frequency Pat Frequency Nesmaieed Pct Newnatess Pct Newmmeneed Pct Nemmeneed 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1967 
NaPor 673 81.3 108 12.8 4 «659 828 824 83.1 112 11.3 5 56 982 
Near 285 58.6 115 23.7 86 17.7 486 314 645 108 222 65 133 487 
Poor 118 27.3 133 308 181 419 432 103 386 72 268 9 346 8 267 
au 1076 61.6 354 203 316 181 174 1241 71.1 292 167 213 122 174 
Age=1 1 
: Net Per 231 88.2 17 65 14°53 22 282 89.0 19 61 16 49 80317 
131 73.2 28 15.6 20 11.2 179 148 80.2 23 127 13 (7.1 185 
; Poor 53 33.1 4 288 61 38.1 160 44 454 23 233 31 31.3 98 
an 415 69.1 91 15.1 9 158 601 476 79.2 66 10.9 59 99 601 
Age=2 < 
' Ne Por 216 82.4 29 11.1 17 65 262 267 84.2 32 102 18 S56 318 
; Near 96 59.3 41 253 25 15.4 162 107 64.0 40 239 20 121 167 
i Poor 41 265 41 265 73 47.1 155 3% 383 22 235 3% 383 94 
e Aa 353 «61 111 19.2 115 19.9 579 411 70.9 94 163 74 128 579 
f Age=3 3 
h NaPer 226 743 60 19.7 18 59 304 274 77.1 9 167 42 62 3 
: Ness 58 40 4 31.7 41 28.3 145 59 439 45 335 31 226 13 
f Poor 24 205 4 393 47 40.2 117 22 295 27 356 2 48 75 
& An 308 544 152 26.9 108 18.7 Se 355 62.7 132 233 79 140 S67 
| Race=1 1 
Ne Por 608 63.5 83 11.4 37 5.1 728 628 639 81 10.9 3 52 76 
Near 228 66.1 75 21.7 42 122 3 228 67.4 73 215 3811.1 £330 
Peer 65 458 35 246 42 296 142 64 50.0 30 236 46284 020 129 
an 901 742 193 15.9 121 10 1215 919 75.6 186 15.3 111 91 1215 
Race=2 2 
Net Poor 56 62.9 21 236 12 135 89 63 642 18 18.7 17 17.1 98 
Neer 51 383 3% 28.6 “4 331 133 55 39.1 41 29.0 6 319 141 
Pee 49 17.2 98 344 138 48.4 285 4 18.1 89 33.1 131 48.8 288 
as 156 308 sy 31 194 3833 0s 507 167 329 148 29.2 1922 379 SO7 
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Unweighted 
Not Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Pat Frequency Pct Frequency Pa Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1967 
Net Poor 910 86.6 s6 93 43 41 1051 
Near 414 «68 129 21.2 6 10.8 608 
oor 133 27.5 162 33:5 188 38.9 483 
Au 1457 = «68 389 182 237 139 2143 
Age=1 1 
Neat Poor 278 89.4 21 68 122 39 311 
‘eer 173 77.2 3% 16.1 58 67 224 
Oro 54 2 s8 324 67 37.4 179 
All 505 70.7 115 16.1 94 13.2 714 
Age=2 2 
Not Poor 303 88.1 32 93 S 26 34a 
New 138 69.7 41 20.7 19 96 198 
Omer 43 276 52 333 61 39.1 156 
Al 484 69.3 125 17.9 8s 128 698 
Ages3 3 
Nat Poor 329 83.1 45 11.4 2 56 396 
Nee 103 $5.1 S2 278 32 17.1 187 
One 3% 243 S2 35.1 60 40.5 148 
v) 4s 64 148 20.4 114 15.6 731 
Race=1 1 
Nea Poor 811 88.7 73 8 XM 33 914 
Nesr 319 74 81 18.8 37 72 431 
oer 77 48.7 44 278 37 23.4 158 
Al 1207 80.3 1968 13.2 36 65 1803 
Race=2 2 
Net Pemne s0.0Cti«C«SS} zZ3 19.8 13° 11.2 118 
None 8S 50.9 47 28.1 3s 21 167 
Peor 53 16.6 118 369 149 46.6 320 
as 218 362 188 31.2 197 32.7 60s 
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Weighted 
Near Poor 
Nernemmse Pct Nennensed 
Frequency Frequency 
107 (8.7 43 
111 «18.1 58 
S2 31.4 88 
311 145 186 
24 «63 12 
2 12.1 15 
23 27.3 31 
81 11.3 59 
37) (9.1 9 
3% 176 18 
2 2NéE 23 
102 146 $2 
47 102 21 
4 27.1 24 
M4 35.7 K+) 
128 17.5 76 
77 82 2 
75 176 x2 
41 26.4 2 
192 128 $3 
2 202 16 
41 226 47 
115 38.1 123 
182 3.1 186 
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Poverty in 1987 


Unweighted Wetgirtad 
Not Poor New Poor AB Not Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Pct Frequency Pa Frequency Pa Frequency Newsiees Pa Nemeinsd Pa Neonsiees = 6Pct Nomnekeed 
Frequency Fremear—; Frequency Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1972 
Net Poor 656 79.3 114 138 Ss7 69 827 7e3 810 126 13.0 sB 6.0 967 
Seamer 184 45.7 106 315 77 228 337 168 542 87 26.0 SS 178 310 
Boer 5S 19.8 Ss 36 132 466 283 s& 263 S$ 22 71 415 171 
nu 866 59.8 315 218 266 184 1447 967 66.9 268 185 182 126 1447 
Age=' 1 
Net Poor 199 88.1 17 75 10 44 226 240 89.9 17 64 10 37 267 
New 67 626 24 224 6 £15 107 76 702 19 17.3 13 125 108 
Peo 21 20.6 OD 23.4 51 3 102 17 273 16 266 28 460 60 
As 287. & 71 +163 77 17.7 435 x2 763 S2 119 51 118 435 
Age=2 2 
Net Poor 218 79.6 3% 139 18 66 274 261 81.4 42 132 17 $4 321 
om 3S 50.9 239 264 23 27 110 61 32 2 244 17 16.4 108 
ner 17 17.3 3B 38 S 439 98 14 25.0 Zz 375 2 375 SB 
iv] 291 60.4 105 218 86 178 482 33S 68.6 90 18.6 SB 116 482 
Ages3 3 
Not Poor 238 73.1 Ss 1 2 89 327 282 745 6s 175 3 60 379 
New 31 25.8 SS 442 ses DM 120 32 328 42 430 24 242 398 
Poor 18 21.7 27 25 3 48 83 14 27.3 17 33 21 404 S2 
as 268 54.5 138 262 103 19.4 530 30 62.1 128 23.7 75 142 $31 
Races1 1 
Net Pose S73 81.2 x 13 41 58 708 Ses 81.8 s2 129 3 $3 716 
oe 121 57.1 3S 259 3B 17 212 121 S85 SS 256 3S 15.9 207 
Poor 2 MS 24 269 OD 31 8&3 27 MS 24 M8 27 ME 78 
a 723 722 171 «(17.1 107 107 1001 734 734 168 168 ss 98 1000 
Race=2 2 
Net Poor 71 65.7 21 19.4 16 148 108 76 620 zZ 168 Z 192 122 
Near 31 256 42 45 1 39 121 37 7 4 40 3s 2s 119 
ow 3 128 71 32 100—Cés«CS1 198 2 143 67 32 91 405 184 
as 127 29.9 141 332 157 369 435 1® ME 137 322 1D 352 or) 
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Poverty 
Unweighted 
Not Poor Near Poor All 
Frequency Pa Frequency Pat Foqueney Pat Frequency 
Poverty 
in 1967 
Net Pose 833 87.9 71 #375 44 «646 948 
Ness 38S 65.7 3) 26.1 4 82 See 
ed 108 226 170 356 200 41.8 478 
Aa 13286 65.9 334 619.6 232 145 2012 
Age=' 1 
Net Pere 268 88.4 2 73 13 43 33 
oo 146 685 eo 3 8 8S 213 
Sas 3% 225 3s M&S 73 43.2 168 
rv 452 6&6 129 188 104 15.2 68s 
Age=2 2 
Not Pos 272 90.7 18 6 10 33 300 
Nee 129 68.3 47 249 13 69 189 
Peas 33 226 6&4 413 Ss 36.1 155 
ry 436 67.7 129.0— ls @O 78 123 644 
Age=3 3 
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